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IMMINENT RENEWAL OF THE COOLIE 
SLAVE-TRADE. ; 


Ovr readers will learn with deep regret—we might almost say 
with consternation, that ministers have an intention of acting 
on the recommendation of Sir William Nicolay, the present 
overnor of Mauritius, to sanction the renewed pee of 
lie labourers into that island. In the House of Commons, on 
the 4th instant, Mr. Vernon Smith, the under secretary in the 
colonial department, moved for leave to bring in a bill to extend 
to the British colonies in the West Indies the English act for 
regulating the carriage of passengers in merchant vessels ;, when 
Lord John Russell took an occasion of speaking as follows :— 

* Lord John Russell said there was one subject of great importance, as 
connected with this question, on which he would not lose the present op- 
portunity of stating his opinions to the house. He alluded to the emigra- 
tion of the Hill Coolies. The result of his inquiries into this subject had 
been, that, although on the whole they had not materially suffered since 
their establishment in Demerara, yet the result of the experiment on the 
whole bed been unsuccessful. There was to be considered the length of 
the voyage, the chance of their being kidnapped into entering into an agree- 
ment to go into a distant country of which they knew nothing ; and then 
again there existed considerable difficulty in carrying into effect the agree- 
ment for their return to their own country, when the time of their agree- 
ment should have elapsed. For these reasons he did not deem it advisable 
that any permission should be given for the emigration of Hill Coolies 
from India to the West India Islands.—(Hear, hear, hear.) With regard 
to another part of the same subject, the emigration of Hill Coolies to the 
Mauritius, his inquiries had induced him to come to a different conclusion. 
In the first place, it appeared that upwards of 20,000 Hill Coolies had 
emigrated from India to the Mauritius—it did not appear that they had 
suffered in consequence ; on the contrary, they had received good wages, 
and had been well treated. They moreover appeared to have been per- 
fectly aware of the conditions of the contract into which they had entered, 
and they were enabled to enforce its observance upon their masters. 
Moreover, there was a constant intercourse between Mauritius and Cal- 
cutta, giving the means of keeping up a constant communication between 
the people in India and their relations who had gone to the Mauritius. 
Many who had engaged for five years had expressed their willingness to 
engage for five years more, after going home to see their friends ; but as 
the prohibition against Hill Coolies leaving India was absolute, they were 
unable todo so, That being the state of the case as regarded Mauritius, 
he proposed to relax the prohibition of the Order in Council as. regarded 
that island. It had been proposed to engage them for five years, but 
to this he objected, as he considered one year a sufficiently reasonable 
time, and he thought it would be better to renew the contract from time to 
time, rather than enter into a contract for a longer period. There was no 
analogy whatever between this case and that of apprenticeship. An 
apprentice had to learn a trade from his master, but these men had nothing 
to learn, they were merely labourers, and therefore there was no necessity 
for a long term of engagement; and he thought if a protector were ap- 
pointed in India to superintend the contracts, and see that the Coolies 
were not deceived in the engagements they were entering into, it was but 
just that they should be allowed to emigrate from India, where wages were 
small, tothe Mauritius, where they were large, and to improve their con- 
dition. He was aware that it was also advantageous to the masters to 
have the services of their labourers; but he considered that the comfort 
and hair | of these labourers, who, during the last session, had occu- 
pied so much of the attention and anxiety of parliament, and most 
properly and naturally so, should be the primary consideration. As he did 
not intend to bring in any bill on the subject, he thought it necessary to 
make this statement to the house.—( Cheers.) 

Undoubtedly my lord John Russell has done much better in 
making this statement in the face of parliament and the public 
before the obnoxious order in council shall be aroivaluated, than 
lord Glenelg did in issuing a similar order without giving the 
public any notice at all. far we give him credit for frankness 
and fair dealing ; and for affording to the friends of humanity and 
freedom an opportunity of expressing their sentiments ere it is 
too late. We must not be slow in availing ourselves of it, 

The public must not be deceived by the smooth diplomatic 
terms in which the noble secretary for the colonies has announced 
his purpose. He sweetly says that itis only “to relax the pro- 
hibition of the order in council as it regards the Mauritius,” He 
persuades us, moreover, that “the comfort and well being of 
the labourers shall be the primary consideration,” and treats us 
with the outlines of a plan for Beno a Coolie protector, and 
other pretty fictions, as though he either really imagined, or 
thought we should believe, that he could accomplish the end. 
The plain fact is, howéver, that the island of Mauritius is in 
to be opened to the importation of labourers from India ; and we 
entertain a full conviction that, in spite of all protectorships, it 
will be a substantial renewal of the slave-trade. 

_The extent over which this revived traffic in men would be 
diffused is far greater than at first sight may appear. Lord John 


speaks of a protector, as if he thought that Coolie transportation 
might be confined to the single ie of Calcutta. Beyond all 
question, however, the trade would be carried on in every other 
part of British India ; and not only so, but it would diffuse itself 
over the whole of southern Asia, both continental and insular, 
Mauritius being open to receive men, and the planters willing to 
give a bounty on the importation of them, they will rs ge on 
carried thither from every quarter, as they are already from 
Madagascar ; and the system will renew in Asia the tragedy of 
African. desolation. 

To talk of protecting the victims of sucha traffic is utterly pre- 
posterous. Why, to allow, for the moment, that the colonial 
secretary could institute an available defence for the subjects of 
the British crown, it is obvious at once that he can do nothing 
for other parties—for the slaves bought of Madagasse chiefs, for 
example, or for Coolies shipped from the French {settlement of 
Pondicherry. Who is to prevent the kidnappin and maltreat- 
ment of these unfortunates? My Lord John’s scheme, however, 
is worth nothing in relation even to the British possessions. He 
talks of ‘a protector to be appointed in India, to superintend the 
contracts, and to see that the Coolies are not deceived in the 
engagements they are entering into.” Now, we beg to remind 
his lordship that some very important proceedings take place 
before the Coolies enter into contract. There is the Coolie-hunt, 
the kidnapping, the violent detention, with their associated frauds 
and barbarities innumerable, as known to have been perpetrated 
under Lord Glenelg’s order ; are the Coolies to have no protection 
against these? Or what protection does my Lord John dream he 
can supply against them? The protector is to superintend the 
contracts. - ‘But we must remind his lordship also, that other 
very important proceedings take place after the contract shall 
have been eel. There is then the voyage to the Mauritius, 
not so long indeed as that to Demerara, but quite long enough 
to expose cargoes of human beings to sufferings little short of those 
of the middle-passage from Africa to the Western world. In this 
very voyage, in fact, some of those afflictive cases of suffering oc- 
curred, by the force of which the former traffic in Coolies was 
put down. And is there to be no security against the recurrence 
of these? The protector, however, is to superintend the con- 
» tracts—aye, the contracts, this is the very marrow of the matter 
to the planters, who, it comes out, have been wanting to bind the 
peor Coolies for five years !—and to see that they are not deceived, 

ut how do we know that the protector will not lend himself to 
the multifarious frauds of the Mauritians, or that he shall not 
himself be imposed upon? There never was much good done by 
the protectors of slaves in the West Indies. 
*% Lord John tells us much of the happiness of the two and 


to Mauritius. Will he lay upon the table of parliament the 
documents by which his statements can be proved? We know 
that many of these persons were taken to that island wholly 
against their will, and were as truly slaves as any victims ever 
torn from the shores of Africa; and we cannot receive unsup- 
ported assertions of their great happiness without considerable 
incredulity. Will the colonial secretary even create a free press 
in Mauritius, and pre the British public an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the facts of the case by unfettered 
discussion on the spot? At present, if there be anything wrong 
in the island, not a single newspaper dare tell of it. It isa perfect 
den of darkness, so far as any real knowledge of its condition 
is concerned ; and we do not know but it may be a den of thieves. 

On one point of great importance Lord Johti Russell has said 
nothing ; we mean the ortation of large numbers of men 
without women. Is it possible that he comtemplates the renewal of 
this revolting system ; and again are we to see cargoes of our fellow- 
creatures in motion to a distant region, with two women to 4 
hundred men? The planters, it may be true enough, do not want 
any human beings who will not do field work ; but, to feed the 
cupidity of a few hundred sugar-growers, 18 & British statesman 

oing to sanction the extensive rupture of family ties, and to 
oster an accumulating inequality of the sexes, which is known 
to be one of the most fruitful sources of vice, depopulation, and 
wretchedness ? 

We may add, that we think the present measure of the 
Queen’s ministers exceedingly ill-timed. They are just about to 
send out a new governor, in whom both they and the British 
public can. place confidence. If the-subject of Coolie emigratggs 
to Mauritius must be considered anew, surely it would be enoy 
to charge Sir Lionel Smith with instructions to inquire | 
report. upon it. We have never had any confidence in 
illiam Nicolay, and can anticipate nothing but vexatious han 





twenty thousand Coolies who have already been transported | 
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mischievous results entrusting to his successor the execution | and ve, By.no parties < sentiment be held in a . 
of a policy which he bri me} ’ spac more $ unos matobe fide by British abolitionists, 
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are eed will be renewed, if the plan announced by the 
secretary for the colonies is carried into’ effect. Public o cintont 
should be expressed on it without delay. It is a matter of grace 
and condescension that we have heard anything of it in parlia- 
ment; and in all probability we shall hear nothing more of it 
the ntaneously. It is reported, moreover thatthe order in 
rena pci be expected to issue very speedily; so that, if any- 
thing can avert the threatened mischief, it is the prompt and 
general on of the public sentiment, and we fervently 
Invoke to action this last hope of humanity and freedom. 





THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION, 


Accorprxe to our promise, we resume this week the immigra- 
tion question. We are told by the colonists that it is of great 
im ce to them ; and we are sure that, as friends of human 
liberty and happiness, it is of great importance to us. The 
better way, indeed, of entering on the subject, will be to exhibit 
in the first instance the magnitude of the scheme which the plan- 
ters are now contemplating ; from which will clearly appear the 
immense extent to which the interests of humanity are involved 
in it, and the deep and jealous consideration it demands. 

e observe then, in the first place, that the scheme now in- 
sisted on T'y the planters involves the emigration from their 
native land, and the importation into the British West Indies, of 
an immense number of ms. From an article in the Colonial 
Gazette of the Ist of January, from a “ Memorandum for Dr. 
Lus m’s consideration” in the Morning Chronicle of the 
26th of December, and from Reflections on West India Affairs, 

Sir Edward Cust, (all of them sources of authentic informa- 

on as to the views of the planters on this subject) may be 
derived — proof of this assertion. There isa loud cry ofa 
deficiency of labour consequent on emancipation, and immigrants 
are wanted to compensate this. Then we are told that cultiva- 
tion may be much extended—that some of the colonies are only 
cultivated in patches, and that one of them by itself (Guiana) 
could furnish sugar, cotton, coffee, and spices sufficient for the 
whole empire ; and ts enough are wanted to do all this. 
A writer in the Colonial Gazette tells us, that large supplies of 
labourers may be had from the American continent: “ from 
points between Rio de Janeiro and Boston they would flock 

to the British colonies, if invited by the call of justice to the 
negro ;” but this, he adds, “would still be inadequate to the 
demand for labour.” Sir Edward Cust confesses that his ideas 
respecting ion from Africa alone go to the actual “transfer 
of A PEOPLE from home to a distant continent,” ions, p. 73. 
These ressions are of unequivocal and decisive import. It 
is nota hundreds nor a few thousands that can ‘satisfy the 
Lani demand for immigration ; they are calling for hundreds 


But this is neither the whole nor the worst. Emigration to 
the West Indies is to be not only large but perpetual. tells us 
the Colonial Gazette: “The more intelligent of the emigrants 
from various parts of America would soon lay by a capital, and 
would themselves require labouring hands.” And the writer of the 
Memorandum innocently states, that “those labourers now in the 
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no use in cultivating the staple exports of the colony. 
F labourers be constantly kept 
up, to supply the place of those becomin dent.” 
— gong ear gor then, is wd not = 
t permanent ; a ‘or to come on the ulation of 
hemisphere, and of almost overy nation wader heave. 
More need not be said, we think, in order to satisfy our readers 
that thesubject isa very serious one; and that itinvolvestheinterests 
of humanity to an extent inferior only to the slave-trade itself, 


We are not going to lay it down, however, that a t scheme 
is necessarily a evil. On the contrary, we will, for argu- 


ment’s sake, admit the supposition that the immigration scheme hogs 


may be as beneficial as it is ificent ; and we will address 
ourselves to the consideration of it with a of candour and 
i we hope, shall not be liable to question. 


| 


'e set out by ing, that we cherish no ty whatever, 
either towards the planters or their interests. The abolitionists 


of Great Britain have never been actuated by such a principle; 
contrary, have been convinced that the attainment of 
would be as conducive to the real interests of the 
as to those of the slaves. And why should they be 
adverse to the interest of the planters now? Since it is evident 
that their sing ge consistent with justice and practical 
freedom, xe be the advan f py Begs ie 1 The 
interests o r parti being secure, let West India proprietors be 
spakct shat-we ich theen ol fy eal Wis we tall willingly 
pr ir welfare may be advanced, 
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to obtain the removal of those restrictions which have 
in some of the colonies, on the departure of 


pve or wish to obstruct emigration. 
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N agreemen 
ears scheme, as now by the planters, is one to 
which we cannot declare our adhesion. On the contrary, after 
the most careful and dispassionate consideration we have been 
able to give to the subject, we are constrained to pronounce our 
decided and unequivocal disapprobation of it. We must assign 
some of our reasons. 

In the first place, we do not admit the allegations on which 
it is founded, These are — to us distinctly in the 
Memorandum, and are as follows :— 

1, A large deficiency in the sugar and other cultivated staples, 
arising from emancipation. 

Our reply to this is two-fold : first, that although there is a 
deficiency, as every body expected there would be, * ie upon the 
whole it is not large, but much smaller than might have been 
anticipated. And secondly, that the deficiency is by no means 
universal, or even general. Barbados has done well, and 
several islands have had to rejoice in an unusually large crop. 
But, that we may not seem to be talking at random on this sub- 
ject, we print below an official return of the result of sugar 
cultivation in Antigua for three successive periods of five years 
each, the last es Soe period of free labour. 

Crops in the island of Antigua, from 1824 to 1838 inclusive, 
with the Averages of every five years. 









































YEAaRs. Sugar. Rum. Mo asses, 
Hogsheads. | Puncheons. | Puncheons. 
1824... 0 « 19,884 4732 7448 
ae 16,901 4082 8182 
1826... 17,085 2966 8742 
MGS? « 3 5965 987 2990 
1828 . 14,150 2126 7912 
Average, 14,797 2797 50673 
W829. . 32,849 3024 6338 
1830... 12,025 2943 4259 
1831 . a . 13,148 2489 7912 
1832 . é 12,612 2180 8148 
Average, 12,189 24682 71772 
1834 » . . 20,263 1149 13,818 
1835 . . 13,576 1907 8425 ; 
18386... 10,312 946 4149 
1837 . ‘ 5325 431 3039 
1888... 18,251 1115 12,113 
Average. 15,545 11092 83084 
Suear :—lIncrease in five years ending 1838 . 1366 hogsheads, 


Rum :—Decrease in five years ending 1838 . 2459 puncheons. 
Mo asses :—Increase in five years ending 1838 . 11312 puncheons. 

The governor, Sir William Colebrooke, modestly but justly 
remarks, that this return “ amply attests that the labour of the 
colony has been as satisfactorily applied during the last five vears 
as in those which preceded 1834.” In addition to this document, 
we are enabled by the Trinidad ar yr to present another, 
exhibiting a satisfactory view of the agriculture of that 
island. e following is from the Trinidad Standard of the 
last mail but one :— 

* The following statement of the pape from this colony, from 
1st Jan. 1839 to 15th November (ult.), has been kindly handed 
us, and may be relied on as correct. mparing the number of 
penne of sugar shipped up to the 15th ult. with that shipped 

uring the entire year 1838, there is only a deficiency of 
1,062,384 Ibs., equal to (at 1400 lbs. nett per hogshead) to 785 
heads. There is more than this quantity of sugar afloat in 
the harbour, which will be cleared out before the 31st inst.; the 
crop of 1839 will therefore fully equal that of 1838. We have 


{ the ay ouusla that of la to point out that the revenue on su 


already that of last year :—£318,289 sterl. was the value 
on which the r cent. was paid last year ; and from the higher 
rate of the this crop, the value of sugar exported acne 


stands at £321,512—the duties on the 700 or 800 hogshe 
remaining of this year’s crop will, therefore, be clear surplus 
revenue as compared with the preceding year. 


EXPORTS TO 15TH NOVEMBER, 1839. _ 





Value. 

Sugar ........+.1b8, 28,811,529.,.......0..£001,412 10 4 
Cotton .........006 112,964.....0000008 2,536 8 0 
COGS iv sceceis.00. 174,715....0000006. 5,880 6 11 
C0C0B wiseoeceee.  2,589,768..0...-05-- 94,421 11 4 
RUM......00.00000-8Alls, — 9,046..00000040+ 1,126 10 2 
Molasses ......... 834,609........... 40,217 2 0 
Sundries... POOR OT ORE Petes er eeeerRerereeeeereeere 3,163 18 2 

Total £409,458 6 11” 
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And this is Trinidad! one of the very colonies from which we 
hear such a vehement outcry for labourers, because of the alarm- 
ing deficiency of the crops! 

We do not say that the crops have been no where deficient ; 
but the documents produced, and others which might be _ 
duced, fully bear us out in asserting that the deficiency has 
neither universal nor general, but only local and partial. We 
deny, therefore, the broad and unqualified allegation of a deficiency 
in the crops in the West Indies ; it is only in portions of the 
West Indies that any such deficiency has arisen. 


2. The second allegation is the want of continuous and regular 
labour, as the cause of the asserted deficiency. 


We will postpone fora moment the question whether labour 
has been materially wanting, in order to bring out the fact, that, 
whether it have been so or not, this is not the cause of any defi- 
ciency in the crop. Our reasoning is this: If the crop had been 
affected by want of labour, it would have been affected universally, 
or at all-events generally ; since throughout the entire West 
Indies the same difficulties in respect of labour were to be con- 
tended with, and were in fact loudly complained of. We have 
seen convincing proof, however, that the crop has not been 

nerally deficient ; and we may safely conclude, therefore, that 

deficiencies have arisen, not from the want of labour, but 
from some other cause. In relation to the colony in which the 
principal deficiency has occurred, British Guiana, such other 
cause is known to have existed. The last year was distinguished 
by a long drought, from which the colony suffered severely, as is 
distinctly stated by governor Light, in an official dispatch which 
was inserted in the last Reporter, and assigned by him as the 
cause of the failure of the crop. It is well known that in the 
West Indies the crops are remarkably dependent on the seasons, 
while the seasons are extremely uncertain; so that very great 
irregularities in the produce continually result from this cause 
alone. For an exemplification of this let our readers cast their 
eyes over the return from Antigua; where they will find the 
crop of sugar to be, in 1826, 17,085 hogsheads ; in 1827, 5965 ; 
and in 1828, 14,150: and again, in 1836, 10,512 ; in 1837, 5326 ; 
and in 1838, 18,251. This no doubt is a sample of the inequality 
characteristic of West India productiveness. The crop of one 
year is only one-half of the preceding, and less than a third of 
the following. This is just what has happened in Guiana, with 
a notorious drought to account for it ; but instead of its being set 
down to the course of the seasons, it is artfully blazoned forth 
to the world, and used ad nauseam to sustain the false 
representation that there has been a short crop in the whole 
est Indies, and to force on an extensive scheme of colonial 
immigration. 

We will now take up the assertion that continuous and regular 
labour has been wanting. Our observations upon it are two, 
The first is, that in West India cultivation continuous and regular 
labour is not required ; but rather, many hands at certain times, 
It is well known to have been one of the practical evils of slavery 
to the proprietor, and one source of its consuming ex veness, 
that, having slaves, he must employ them whether he had any 
thing for them to do or not. It is one of the proprietor’s advan- 
tages now that he can have few or many hands as he pleases, and 
can turn off at any time those he does not want. Complaints of 
the want of continuous and regular labour, therefore, may be set 
down as in great part artful and fraudulent. The use of these 
terms is little more than an imposition on the ignorant. 


Our second remark on this allegation is, that, where treatment 
has been good, labour hasnot generally or even frequently been 
wanting. It is not upon slight grounds, or from a superficial 
induction, that the Anti-slavery committee (in an important 
document inserted in our last) have asserted, that “ almost 
uniformly, where the emancipated negro has been fairly and 
equitably dealt with, he has remained on the estate of his former 
owner, and cheerfully performed, for very moderate wages, the 
most laborious part of sugar cultivation.” To some planters 
labour may have been wanting, but only to the grinding, the 
fraudulent, and the brutal—the whe” | and notice-to-quit 
gentry—for whom nobody would have worked that could help it, 
if the colonies had been choked with labourers. It is accordingly 
from this class of planters that the loudest cry proceeds. Equit- 
‘able and humane employers are not joining in the clamour. Sir 
Lionel Smith distinctly assured the late deputation of the Anti- 
slavery society, that what was wanting was not more labour, but 
better treatment of the labourers. People who offer fair wages 
and punctually pay them, who rent cottages at a just price and 
for a secure tenancy, can get as many labourers as they want ; 
and if there are persons whe cannot, it is because their 
habits of oppression disqualify them to secure the confidence and 
industry of free labourers. What they want is not so much 
men to work, as men who will quietly be maltreated and 
defrauded—men, in a word, who will be slaves. 


We must content ourselves for the present, with submitting 
these observations on the important subject which is before us, 
and to which we find we must again return. They may form not 
a useless comment on the impudent assage of the Memorandum, 
which states that “ it is agreed by all parties” that the “ falling off 
in the crops does not arise from bad seasons, or from want of 
liberality on the part of the proprictors !”? 











THE GOVERNOR OF BARBADOS AND THE EDITOR 
OF THE BARBADOS LIBERAL. 


It will be in the recollection of many of our readers, that the 
British Emancipator was indebted on several i and par- 
ticularly in the of September 4th, 1839, to corres- 
pondence of the able editor of the Liberal, for a full delineation of 
the abuses existing in Barbados, His representations have proved 
exceedingly distasteful to Sir Evan ba-Gregor. His excel- 
lency was once a liberal and impartial ruler—the friend of the 
enslaved and the oppressed ; but he now “ goes the whole hog” for 
‘conciliation,’ and yet, strange to say, is sensitive and uncom- 
fortable at the loss of his anti- utation. His dis- 
appointment has lately betrayed him into certain proceedings of a 
most undignified and extraordinary character. 

On the number of the Emancipator above referred to reaching 
Barbados, the governor resolved to extinguish his adversary, 
Mr. Prescod, and to set himself right with the English public by a 
formal appeal to the labouring population. The agents employed 
were the police magistrates; and the first fruits of their labour 
have issued in the shape of a deputation of fifty-five negros, 
head-men on various estates in the “ye of St. George, (accom- 
panied by Mr. police-magistrate Watts,) who waited on the 
governor on behalf of the labouring population of that district. 
An address, purporting to be theirs, was read by Mr. Watts; to 
which the governor made a gracious reply. The deputation was 
hospitably entertained, and took their leave, highly pleased no 
doubt with their reception, 

One would have thought an event so highly satisfactory—an 
acknowledgment of prosperity and contentment from so a 
body of negros, accompanied by oxpremnens of gratitude to their 
cnplayess somewhat profuse, and of indignation against their un- 
welcome advocate, Mr. Prescod, a little vehementand interms some- 
what extraordinary, would have been made the most of. But 
we look in vain in the governor’s address to the assembly, or in the 
assembly’s reply, for any allusion to it. The government paper is 
ominously silent, and we dare say the governor’s despatches 
might be searched in vain for any record of this remarkable oc- 
currence. The reason is plain. The whole affair was such a pal- 
pable piece of mummery, that we presume calm reflection tine 
made the actors ashamed of it, and disposed them to think that the 
less is said about it the better. We, however, are not inclined 
to pass over the subject so lightly. It is too important an illustra- 
tion of the state of Barbados, and of the rule of Sir Evan M‘Gre- 
gor, to be suffered to pass without comment. : 

In a letter from Mr. Prescod, dated December 12th, 1839, he 
says, “every statement in that letter to the Emancipator had 
either been published here in detail weeks and months before, 
with all the circumstances of names, and dates, and places, or was 
fully borne out by such previous publication here on the spot.” 
The statement of this fact naturally suggests the inquiry, why Sir 
Evan M‘Gregor deferred his appeal to the labourers till the re- 
monstrances of Mr. Prescod were re-echoed from the mother 
country. The inevitable inference is, that the “oppressions done 
under the sun” do| not disturb his equanimity, until they affect 
the repuaiion of his government and his standing in the estima- 
tion of the British community. 

A few extracts from Mr. Prescod’s letter will show how the de- 
monstration above alluded to was got up :— 

“ On the 14th ultimo, all the necessary preparations to give the thing 
effect having been made at 'government-house, a (so called) jdeputation 


‘of 55 head-men on estates in St. George’s parish waited upon his Excel- 


lency, with an address ‘ from their brother labourers in that parish,’ giving 
the lie direct to the statements in my letter to the Emaneipator, and de- 
nouncing the writer as their foe! I must again refer you to ‘the papers for 
this delectable morceau, with his ExceWency’s O-be-joyful reply. Mr. 
police-magistrate Watts headed the deputation, and obligingly undertook 
the office of reader. The composition was his own, a 8 was best 
qualified to do it justice in the reading, 

“The facts which have since come out are these.—The deputation was 
not appointed by the razourers of the estates; these latter were not con- 
sulted in the matter, and they knew nothing at all of the getting up of the 
deputation, or of the purport of the address, until after it had been pub- 
lished in the newspapers, and was generally noised abruad. _ Many of the 
deputation, probably all, did not know that an address was to be delivered, 
until within a few minutes of its delivery—some not until it was actually 
delivered in their presence to the governor; and they were as ignorant of 
its purport as were ‘their brother labourers,’ in whose names it was de- 
livered : they very indistinctly heard it read to the governor, and only 
became acquainted with the purport and meaning, as ‘ their brother 
labourers’ did, through the newspapers and common rumour! This, in 
general terms, is the statement made by every'one of the deputation whe 
has dared speak on the subject; and all who have so spoken agree that 
Mr. Prescod’s name was never called to them, nor could they have sup- 
posed that they were summoned—aye, summoned, as you s learn—to 
government-house to speak against Mr. Prescod. Since the affair he- 
been blown, (and you may suppose the stir it has made among all ranks 
and classes) threats and cajolery have been held out, it is said, to the 
members of the deputation, to prevent them from repudiating it. But this 
precaution was taken too late. Many had already told what they knew of 
the affair, and what they thought of the infamous deception that had been 
played off upon them. In one case, that of C Alleyne, of tha Valley 
estate, fear, whether induced by actual tampering, or by his knowledge of the 
characters with whom he has to deal,(for the old man does not lack shrewd 
ness), has brought about a disclaimer of what he had said on the subject to 
several respectable persons. It is scarcely possible to read the statement 
of Mr. John E. Braithwaite and others, in the Liberal of 27th ultimo, and en- 
tertain a doubt of its verity ; and other persons disconnected from these have, 
since Cushéy’s diselaimer, come forward to declare that he had made 
similar statements to them, Among these persons, I would notice par- 
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tipularly Mr, Joseph Kennedy and his son, two respectable and influential 
members of our community. The x gage of these as witnesses, you 
will observe, has silenced hore and his eulogists and supporters—the 
editors of the Mercury and the 5 

“In the Liberal of 23rd ultimo you will see Vulcan Blenman’s statement, 

made to myself on the afternoon of the 20th, in the presence of two re- 
e@ whites who were with me at the time. Blenman is super- 
intendant at the Mount estate. Mr. police-magistrate Watts called in at 
the Mount a few days before the demonstration, and desired that the 
r should call up two or three of the head people. Blenman was 
one of those called; and after inquiring of the treatment and condition of 
the labourers on the estate, Mr. Watts told them that a letter had been 
written home to the Queen, giving their manager and employer a very bad 
character ; stating that the people on that estate were very badly used— 
very much oppressed, &c.; and that the governor had directed him (Mr. 
Watts) to ask them about the truth of the letter, which was doing them a 
ge 1 of harm in England! Blenman repeatedly declared to me, in 
ce of the two gentlemen, that he had not been deputed by the 
people of the estate—that were not consulted, and knew nothing of 
the deputation or the address—that he had signed no address, had read 
none, nor had it been read to him,—that he knew not that there was to be 
an address, until he saw it presented to the governor, and then he heard it 
so indistinctly read that he was ignorant of its true purport and meaning. 
The first knowledge he had of these was on reading my editorial remarks 
in the Liberal of the 16th. He had not yet (while speaking to me) read the 
address, and I gave him a paper containing it to read ; the deputation, he 
said, did ‘ not understand it so.’ 

“* This statement of Blenman has been now over a fortnight before the 
public, and neither Mr. Watts nor any of his friends has disputed a single 
one of its damning facts. None of the journals on the other side has even 
noticed it, (except the Mercury, briefly and incidentally, to abuse Blenman,) 
although they have all industriously circulated the address, &c. 

“* Blenman, it is very probable, will leave the estate in consequence of 
this statement. He is in great dread of ‘disgrace’ and ejectment, with a 
wife and ten children, and of the displeasure of the governor, before 
whom he understood he could be cited to appear for having contradicted 
the address! You see, at a glance, that not only the undue power of the 
plantation despots, but the whole exaggerated weight of his excellency’s 
authority has been brought into operation to influence these ignorant 
people. Blenman is one of the most intelligent and well-informed of 
‘the deputation’—can read—and yet he fears that the governor has 
power (the will nobody doubts!) to punish him for speaking the truth, 
and clearing himself and his fellow-labourers from a most disgraceful 

say nothing of the deep injury which the affair was calculated 
to inflict on his and their interests! 

“ Allow me, now, to introduce to you Mr. Providence Cobham, whose 
name you will see in ‘ the deputation,’ attached to Groves’ estate. Pro- 
vidence knew nothing of the purport of the address, until it was read to 
him from the newspaper by a coloured gentleman of this town, a 
respectable storekeeper and joint-proprietor of a sugar estate. ‘This gen- 
tleman, who was my informant, states that Cobham, in the presence of 
two white and several coloured persons, told him in substance as fol- 
lows :—‘ On the morning of the 14th, about breakfast time, he was told 
by the under-manager of the estate to go to Boarded-Hall station, to Mr. 
Watts, He inquired of the manager what Mr. Watts wanted him for ; the 
manager replied, he could not tell—he had received a summons to send him 
to the station. Cobham directed his wife to put up his breakfast for him, 
and went to Boarded-Hall. When he got there, he found several per- 
sons of his class, and Mr. Watts sitting at the desk with a pen in his hand, 
and a paper before bim. Mr. Watts asked who he was, and where he 
came from ; and having replied, he was asked by Mr. Watts if he could 
write? He said no, he could neither write nor read. Mr. Watts then 
bade him hold the top (feather end) of the pen, and he (Mr. Watts) wrote 

the paper, while Cobham so held the pen. Mr. Watts did not read 
paper to him, nor tell him what it was about. Mr. Watts said nothing 
more to him; and he went out in front of the station-house, where other 
people were standing. Presently he saw several common labourers come 
up, and the policeman in waiting told them to go back—they were not 
wanted, He then thought he might go too; and be got upon his horse, 
and had proceeded some little way from the station, when the policeman 
called after and told him to come back, he was one wanted. He returned, 


and thinking it something unusual he inquired, but nobody could tell him 
what was the matter—what they wanted him for; the others were as 


rant as himself, Shortly after they were all desired to mount and 
‘orm in procession, Mr. Watts at the head in his gig. Cobham and those 
that he asked did not know whither the procession was moving, until it 
had reached government-house. When they had entered the reception- 
room and formed in lines, the governor came in, and Edward Waith went 
up to him with a paper, made a bow, and said something ; the governor 
bowed, and Waith carried the paper to Mr. Watts, who went up to the 
vernor, and read it to him, when the governor read another paper. 
did not understand what Mr. Watts or the governor real. The 
after-play of bows and smiles (I have seen one of the people mimicking 
them!) and refreshments being over, ‘the deputation’ left government- 
house to return to their respective estates ; and upon the road back, Cob- 
ham says ‘ they were all wondering what it was about—what was in the 
paper that Mr. Watts and the governor had read, but nobody could tell ?’ 
Cobham was astonished when my informant told bim what was in it, and 
read it to him from the new r. The report for the Globe, in which it 
first , was, it is generally believed, got up by Mr. Watts. 
_ “have stilla few more of the deputation tointroduce to you. Edward 
Waith, fromFrench’s estate—selected by Mr. Watts to present the address 
to the gcvernor, and ask ission for ‘ his friend and police-magistrate, 
Frederick Watts, .” to read it,—did not know the purport of the 
address, or that it contained anything against Mr. Prescod. Mr. Prescod’s 
mame was never mentioned to him in the affair. 

“ Cuffy Manning, of Buckley’s estate, a rural constable of the district, 
says ‘ that he was desired by Mr. Watts to summon some of the most 
intelligent of the people to meet at Boarded-hall station, for the purpose, 
Manning thought, of inquiring into their condition. He summoned may 
of the common labourers, who, he considered, were capable of speaking 
as to the real state of things; but Mr. Watts objected to them. He wanted 
the head men, who, you must observe, enjoy superior privileges on the 





tive enactment to correct the 





estates, have more to lose than the others, and are more afraid of losing 
it: they are frequently the tools of the planter and his sub-agents in op- 
pressing their brethren. 

“ Tobias Went, of Thorpe Cottage, says ‘he was summoned to attend at 
Boarded-hall station ; he did not know what he was summoned for—the 
rural constable who summoned could not tell him. On his evincing some 
unwillingness to attend, the constable told him that, if he did not attend, 
he might bring himself into trouble. He applied to his master, the Rev. 
ent, for information on the subject of the meeting, but his master 
could not inform him. n his arrival at the station-house he saw several 
persons of his class there, but they were all as ignorant of the business 
they had come about as himself. Mr. Watts simply asked his name and 
the place he had come from, appeared to write them on the paper before 
him, and then desired him (Went) to make his cross. He did so, and 
soon after the deputation moved off to government-house. No address 
was read to him, either before or after his making his cross. He could not 
hear well what was read at government-house, and therefore did not under- 
stand it. He was not deputed by his brethren.’ 

** George Holder, of Groves says, ‘ he was summoned to attend at 
Boarded-hall; he did not wish to go, but the constable told him he would 
be obliged. He had not been deputed by his brethren, and did not know 
that the purpose of the meeting at Boarded-hall was to present an address 
against Mr. Prescod.’ 

“‘ These statements were made by the parties to gentlemen of undoubted 
respectability and veracity, from whom I have had them direct, (the last 
four in writing,) and who are willing, if necessary, to attest the substance 
of them on oath.” 

We have quoted quite enough to show the true character of 
this remarkable attempt at imposition. The fifty-five head men 
were treated as mere puppets by Mr. Watts, who does not ap 
to have had tact enough to preserve even the appearance of their 
spontaneity and free agency. But, supposing the address had 
been theirs and not his, and that it in their real senti- 
ments, it would have availed vey 4 hey neither were, nor 
could be, the representatives of the labouring population of St. 
George. These headmen are neither more nor less than the black 
drivers, who, during slavery were the immediate instruments by 
which the horrid details of plantation despotism were carried on. 
The relative position which they held then, they hold still. Mr. 
Prescod justly observes :— 

‘* These men, holding the situations of superintendants, drivers, and rural 
constables, on estates, fare much better than the common labourers, enjoy 
greatly superior privileges, and are, for the most part, the mere tools of 
the planters and their sub-agents in oppressing the Jabourerz. Occasionally, 
one of the order may be found sympathising with his meaner brethren, 
and putting no more upon them than he cannot help; but generally their 
sympathies, like those cf men in higher life, are all centered in self, and 
their sole object is to advance and benefit self: and when they look around 
upon their comfortable houses, (for they, at least, have comfortable houses, ) 
upon their well cultivated allotments, and consider the privileges and per- 
quisites which, in addition to these, they enjoy on the estate without the 
drudgery of labour,—when these things are considered, and that they 
enjoy them only at the will and pleasure of the planter, they are naturally 
more anxious to cultivate the planter’s favour than the good opinion and 
respect of the labourers ;—more anxious, that is, to promote their own 
interests than the interests of these. They watch their master’s looks, 
mould their conduct to their brethren upon his policy, anticipate his 
wishes, and the better to evince their devotion to his interests, stimulate 
him to oppression by tale-bearing, and misrepresentation directed against 
their brethren. 

‘* Of what value, then, would have been the address alluded to, supposing 
it to have been got up with the knowledge of fifty-five of these men, and 
assented to by every one of them? Would not this itself have been 
evidence of rottenness in the cause, which could seek support from such 
a quarter, and hoped to be benefited by such means?” 

The best commentary on this whole business, is the following 
relation of a fact which must have greatly edified Sir Evan 
M‘Gregor. 

You will learn from the papers, that only five days after the show at 
government-house, eight of the people from Rowans, one of the estates 
on the list, waited upon me for advice and assistance, the manager (Joseph 
Rock, whose name you have often seen figuring in the Liberal,) having 
the day before recommenced his pranks of ejectments, and trampli 
down provision grounds. And these were some of the people who ha 

a few days before denounced me as their foe, for having endeavoured to 
convince the public of Britain that they are oppressed !—these were some 
of those happy people, whom, according to his excellency, Sir Evan 
M’Gregor, I, for one, am ‘unceasingly engaged in endeavouring to 





persuade, against the evidence of their own senses, that they are unhappy 


and oppfessed.’ I have since furnished his excellency with a few more 
proofs of happiness and equal privileges. He reads the Liberal ve 
carefully, and he knows that for every single case of oppression that 1 
publish by way of illustration, I am satisfied to send a score to him in 
petition for redress.” 

The motive that may be supposed to have originated this move- 
ment of the governor and his satellites is glanced at by Mr. Pres- 
cod in the following sentence :—“ It is the work of the governor 
and his tools to put down the liberal press of the island, and was, 
it has been whispered, to have preceded and warranted a legisla- 

“se peta of the press!” Had 
we no other evidence than conjecture and rumour, we should 
hesitate to believe that any man or menof sane mind inoneof our late 
slave colonies should dream of restricting the liberty of the press. 
In this case, however, there is other and stronger evidence. an 
address to the Marquis of Normanby, which was quoted at len 
in the Emancipator of the date above-mentioned, the assembl 
denounce a “ partisan press,” and the “ British emissaries,” (Scoble 
et alii) “‘as enemies to their peace and harmony,” and pretty 
plainly intimate the necessity of special enactments to meet the 
exigencies of their situation. Sir Evan M‘Gregor fully sympatbises 
with this dctestation of a free press and unauthorized intrusion, 
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and there of sina sr to yon that these high contracting 
parties are (or er perhaps were wang & actual conspiracy 
to effect their object. Pot any thing could 

the value of a free press it would be the undisguised enmity of 
such parties, and if we were not already sensible of Mr. Prescod’s 
great merits and distinguished ability, we should be enlightened 
on that head by the estimation in which they are evidently held 
by his and our adversaries. 

The unmitigated hatred of the proslavery party is his highest 
meed of praise. He stands between them and their prey. His 
us services in the cause of freedom are of the highest value, and 

m disinterestedness, zeal, and ability like his, we anticipate that 
much will yet be accomplished in the great work of suppressing 
arbitrary principles and despotic habits, and purifying a corrupt 

ublic sentiment. One thing is certain, his strenuous exertions on 
Pehalf of suffering humanity could not be put forth in a more ap- 
propriate sphere, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Correction in the list of subscriptions to the Anti-Slavery Society. 
Tawell, John, £1. 0s. Od., for donation, read annual subscription. 
Some articles intended for the present number are necessarily postponed. 
Such of our subscribers as are not punctually served with the Reporter 


should change their newsmen. > 
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WE have received Jamaica papers to the 4th of January. They 
concur in stating that the Christmas holidays had passed over, 
not only with perfect tranquillity, but with less of foolish amuse- 
ment than ever. Some important matter relating to the course 
of tyrannical and wicked legislation which the assembly have 
been so smoothly pursuing will be found in another column. 





The last arrivals from America assure us of the safety of the 
Africans captured in the Amistad. The judge of the circuit 
court at New Haven has decided that they should be consigned to 
the president of the United States, for the purpose of being sent 
back to Africa. This is a triumph of humanity which will 
diffuse—we were going to say—universal joy. Whom but fiends 
could we except from it ¢ 





Arrangements for the Anti-slavery Convention are already in 
progress. The sub-committee of preparation have engaged for 
the occasion Freemasons’ Hall, together with suitable apartments 
in the tavern adjoining, in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 


Dr. Patmer. The Anti-slavery Committee have adopted and 
forwarded to Dr. Palmer, the following resolution in reference to his impri- 
sonmentby the House of Assemblyin Jamaica :—That this Committee regard 
the imprisonment of Dr. Palmer by the House of Assembly in Jamaica as 
an oppressive and vindictive exercise of the prerogative of that House ; 
Dr. Palmer having, in: their opinion, been guilty of no intentional violation 
of its privileges, and being obnoxious to its displeasure chiefly for his ad- 
vocacy of liberal principles: the Committee, therefore, take the earliest 
opportunity of conveying to their valued friend an expression of their 
sympathy with him in this trying circumstance, and an assurance of 
their unabated confidence and esteem. 





Ar a MEETING of the Falmouth (Jamaica) Baptist Missionary 
Society, on the 25th of December last, were adopted the following 
resolutions :— 

“« That this meeting deeply and sincerely deplores the continuance of 
the odious and abominable traffic in human beings, especially in the United 
States of America; and, while it sympathises with ‘ those who are in 
bonds, as being bound with,’ it feels convinced that it is the duty of this 
meeting, and of all Christians, to offer their unceasing prayers to Almighty 
God, that He may incline the hearts of all mankind to unite in the most 
cordial endeavours to extirpate slavery from the world. 

“« That it is the opinion of this meeting that an Anti-Slavery CONVEN- 
TION of friends in Jamaica, who desire the utter extinction of slavery 
and the slave-trade, be held early in the month of March ensuing ; and 
that circulars signed by Captain Stuart, the chairman of this meeting, be 
distributed inviting the friends of liberty to be present on the occasion.’’ 
— Baptist Herald. 








SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


| From the Dublin Weekly Register.] 

Conclusion of the speech of Dr. Madden, at the late Anniversary of the 
Dublin Anti-slavery society. : 
Tue information desire is, fortunately, of a kind that re- 
quires no powers of oratory to heighten its importance, or to add 
to the interest you feel in the subject of it. My business for some 
years has been to battle with slavery in all its monstrous forms— 
to be up and dning, and active against it, and not speaking much 
about it, having few opportunities, indeed, unless I had addressed 
an assemblage of sugar planters or slave traders; and any speech 
addressed by one tainted with m y Opinions to that enlightened bod 
might entitle the speaker to the honours of a martyrdom of whic 
I am not ambitious. The information I have to offer you is con- 
fined to facts, and afew suggestions connected with them. These it 
is the extent of my endeavour to lay before you simply and accu- 
rately, without exaggeration of any circumstances or the sup- 
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panssion of any opinions of my own that may be at variance wi 
ie sentiments of others; claiming for myself the right I mos 
willingly concede to others—that of thinking for and 
pressing every thought that is honestly entertained. I am well 
persuaded thet, difficalt as it ma be to the evils of 
slavery, it is possible to e best cause by a foolish effort 
to promote its interest at the expense of truth. And surely, if 
ever there was a cause whose efforts were directed to the removal 
of ills, terrible beyond all evils that affect soul and body—that 
involve the question of life and death—that treat, not of the doom 
of one man, or ten thousand, but of the destiny of the whole peo- 
ple of a quarter of the globe—the wrongs and ney of stolen 
men that are held in chains, and the atrocious deeds of the Chris- 
tian brokers in the trade of blood, who roll in riches and move in 
the goodly circles of Cuban ag psi the cause is this that 
needs no exaggeration of its evils. They are great indeed, beyondthe 
power of imagination to picture to itself. All that I have ever 
seen of slavery—and I have seen some of its horrors in various 
countries—in Africa itself, in Asia still more, and in America in a 
far worse form than in either of these regions—all that Clarkson 
ever poune of the magnitude of its evils, or that the Howard of 
our days, the good, the gentle, the Christian patriot and philan- 
Sturge, ever witnessed of its mitigated atrocities, 


Re 


thropist, Josep 
in the transition from slavery to freedom, in the British colonies— 
and mitigated as they were, God knows they were bad enough 
to be witnessed by men like myself, too well acquainted with all 
the oppressions that are done under the sun, to be morbidly sensitive 
at the sight of the ordinary suffering of the slave, much more to be 
seen by one whose eyes were not accustomed to the practical horrors 
of slavery, whose ears were not attuned to the cries and groans of 
human anguish, but whcse hand. open as day to melting charity, 
is known to be the ready minister of every motion of a heart that 
flowed with the milk of human kindness ; yet all that Sturge has 
witnessed or described, or that any Irishman in this room, in the 
worst days of our own bad times ever read of the cruelties inflicted 
or endured by any party in the phrenzy of its passions, falls infi- 
nitely short of the terrible evils of the slave trade as I have wit- 
nessed them during the last four years in Cuba. 

_ It is little to say that 25,000 human beings are ea 
into Cuban slavery ; that at the expiration of 30 years from the 
date of the abolition of the slave tradeon the part of Great Britain, 


the odious traffic continues in full force ; that no small amount of 


British capital is invested in this trade ; that British subjects, now 
that slavery is put down in our colonies, are now embarking their 
means with impunity in slave properties in Cuba, are buying their 
slaves of necessity in the slave market, for there is no 


increase of the slave population in Cuba, but a terrible decrease by . 


deaths ; which, at the ordinary mortality on the sugar plantati 
would sweep away the race ts slenar, i. ten years, st 3 wueiiing 
to Humboldt’s calculation, in much less, for he states this mortality 
to vary from ten to eighteen per cent. per annum. 

It is little to say that the mortality on the middle passage from 
Africa to Cuba is very great, that it averages at the very lowest 
computation twenty-five per cent.; that I have known a single 
slaver to lose one hundred out of three hundred, nay, two hun- 
dred and fifty, out of seven hundred ; that between the wars 
that are made to spoil a village and steal its people, the slaughter 
in the strife, the spearing of the old and infirm, the.mortality of 
the slave coffle on the frightful journey to the coast ; often a dis- 
tance of thirty days from the interior, through a wilderness, 
where the land-marks are the heaps of human bones bleaching 
in the sun, the remains of the victims of former slave-trading 
adventures, the resting place of a former coffle, the final place 
here of rest indeed for thousands upon thousands of human 
beings, who sank under fatigue, and whom God mercifully saved 
from the slow death of Spanish slavery; the further mortality 
on board the slaver from the sweeping pestilence of small-pox 
and dysentry, from the baneful effects of the contaminated atmo- 
sphere of a crowded slave-ship. From all the sufferings, terrible 
beyond any idea I ever formed of misery, till I saw that human 
hell, a slave-ship, crammed with chained men, cramped, crowded 
together, worn with suffering—spectres of men, breathiig an 
atmosphere that came steaming up from the hot hold, with such 
horrible effluvia, that to me, somewhat acquainted as a medical 
man with the effects of the contaminated air of unventilated 
odours, and crowded places in gaols and hospitals in Turkey and 
elsewhere, where the pestilence that walks by noon-day lives, 
moves, and probably has its being—it seemed to me astonishing 
that life could be maintained in so foul an atmosphere, or under so 
frightful an amount of pain and suffering as I have witnessed in 
every slave-ship that has fallen under my observation. The 
further mortality from the murder of the mutilated n on 
board the slavers, when from opthalmia they become blind, o 
from scrofulous ulcers they become so maimed in their memberT 
as to be unfit for sale at the slave marts of Cuba, and to save the 
provisions the worthless and exhausted slaves are pened over the 
side ; the further mortality from, the waste of life after the land- 
ing of the slaves during the first six months of acclamation, as it 
is called, consequent upon the hardships they have endured ;— 
when all these sources of misery are traced and the several 
amounts of mortality summed up, it will be-found that for every 
stolen man carried away from Africa, who is alive in Cuban 
slavery at the end of six months, two human beings must have 
necessarily perished. ; 

It is nothing to say this traffic is nefarious and appalling: why 
even the miscreants in Cuba, who are steeped to the very lip 
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in slave-trade interests, and Spaniards, admit that the 
traffic is who verustinable in the abstract ; they condemn the 
le, and pray you to acquit their ho r because they 
( the practice, and have a very favourable opinion of 
profitableness of it. It is useless even, to enter 
details of the suffe of these victims of the fell 
of avarice that reigns in Cuba; you hear occasionally, 
of 400 or 500 naked savages having been captured in a 
mall slave schooner; that every man, woman, and child on board 
the vessel was bare and naked ; that the men were 
and the children were sickly and exhausted. The mind 
either recoils from the ever impression of so much misery, or 
the st is one of such general suffering, that no adequate idea 
of ane tat wrongs 0: the wretched negros is conveyed to 
the . The portraiture of a battle affects us less than that of 
a op hs gl such as Sterne rg ost ; we see “ the iron enter- 
his soul,” and yet we know we are but gazing on an 
T. 

a ee to your imagination a real captive—one that has 
recently fallen under my own observation, and, I may add, under 
my own c me into whose soul the iron of affliction had 

and in deeply entered—a single sufferer, a negress, 

taken out of a captured slaver, a wan, emaciated, listless, silent 
woman, a sullen savage, in the phraseology of Cuba in every case 
of ish and despair—a person who neither spoke nor moved 
from the place where she sat rocking her naked body to and fro 
all ry long. There was a calm settled look of deep, unspeakable 
ess in her regard, which made me dissatisfied with the 
explanation I received of the strangeness of her conduct, that she 
‘was a sulky negress, and showed no thankfulness for anything 
that was done for her, like other women. They, poor things, 
‘were dressed in the new apparel which had been just given them, 
oying oval ne fare now provided for them, and celebrating 
songs dances the happy change in their lot. I thought 
ijevous reason for such great dejection ; the poor 
thin untouched that was brought to her at each 
meal ; her new clothing lay folded up beside her; when she was 
asked through the see od to tell what ailed her, she gave no 
reply ; day after day she was questioned, and a deep sigh was all 
the answer that could be got from her. Negros are said by 
ee to be the only human beings (I beg the planters’ pardon 

r ig the human,) who are insensible to kindness ; 
they, no doubt, have so many benefits to be grateful for, that the 
‘want of any thankfulness on their parts is too glaring a defect 
to pass unnoticed. Any kindness, indeed, that was shown to this 
ee creature was mee thrown away, but apparently only, 

by little and little it: subdued the sternness of a mother’s 
grief; and what grief surpasses the affliction of a mother robbed 
i ild? One day, as usual, I stooped down to speak 
trying, ys ure at least, to show her I felt for 
and while I was holding her hand, and offering her some 
such as I had given a few strings of to some of her com- 
é burst out crying. It seemed at last as if her burst- 
heart found ease, in giving vent to one loud outbreak of sobs 
She who had shed no tears since I had first seen her, 
bitterly ; her face was drowned in tears. She put her 

her breast, she then stretched out her arms, started u 

: and, looking a over the side of the vessel, crie 
r her child—her poor child ; and this was her cry that live- 
day. Ask her what you would, the cry still was—and oh, 
ere was one which deserved the term, cry of the heart, 

was hers—“ My child, my poor child!” It was lon 
this tempest of sorrow was assuaged sufficiently to obtain 
her any collected account of the loss of her infant. It 
soe that when the slaver was chased by our cruiser, fifty of 
were thrown overboard (twenty-four of whom were 
by the cruiser’s boats), with the view of detaining the 
vessel, and of thus eluding the pursuit: and during this 
on board the slaver, and the mortal terror at seeing 
their comrades flung overboard, this unfortunate woman lost 
t, but how, or at what period it was killed, she could tell 
Tam happy to say that, by humane treatment, her 
gree ee a and that no creature 
could seem more sensible of the sympathy that was felt for her. 
But how often have I been told these people are savages—they 
have no natural affections—the separation of families is nothing 
to ‘sundering of the ties that bind mothers to 
children, and children to ange is nothing to negros? They do 
admit that even the she bear will mourn, if robbed of her cubs ; 
but the of a negro mother for her child is only a zust of 


amas be oF sng ae from any emotions of the heart, but 
only of the irascible temper of the negro 
women. Oh! how often have I heard this lan 


guage, and 
how “ogg have I known these sentiments adopted by men—aye, 


ministers of ion, who tell you, in Cuba as well as 
they see no in slavery—that the slaves are 
are well fed, decently clad, and have nothing 


these gentlemen know of slavery # 
doubt, in the houses of the opulent 
and they reason on the strength of the 
entertainments, that the slaves of their hosts 
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guests. 
gentlemen at Havanna or Charleston, how 
r slaves treated in those places— 


“« The answer's one that smells of graves, 
The old proverbial happiness of slaves.” 
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see i houses they visit to shock hu a 
Theve is heogecre ier ben fy mpiche, Msn inflicted ta bei peo: 
senee—the child is not torn from the mother’s breast in the pre- 
sence of the reverend lemen—they hear no how of 
or pain in these well-regulated families. No doubt of it ; 
planters of the towns whom they visit are men of honour and 
bility, and therefore it follows that “ they are all honour- 
able men;” all the tribe are necessarily humane, and every 
master is, by parity of reasoning, a kind owner, a merciful pro- 
Fra and a considerate employer. I am sick of this language. 
have heard it from intelligent, nay, even from religious men, and 
been sometimes confounded, sometimes org sometimes angered 
at such folly, falsehood I must not call it T have asked these 
gentlemen, how often have you judged of the condition of the 
negros, not in the houses, but on the sugar hg have you 
seen these properties in the absence of your friends, the planters ? 
—do you so how many hours they work—how great is the 
mortality on their estates—what is the proportion of the sexes? 
And I have known instances where such persons have visited 
one of these properties with its most agreeable proprietor, were 
shown all the amenities of slavery, and came back delighted with 
all they saw, and acknowledging that their minds were disabused 
on the subject of slavery, and they were satisfied it had been wholly 
misrepresented ; and yet these men, whose experience was destined 
to come before the public, were actually ignorant that the negros 
on this property were worked, during the time of crop, for six 
months in the year, for twenty continuous hours; that they had 
| but four hours sleep out of the twenty-four ; that there was not 
one aged negro on the estate ; that the proprietor did not live on 
the property ; that the mortality on it exceeded ten per cent. ; 
that the annual decrease was made up out of the public slave- 
mart, and that the amount of produce wrung from the toil of the 
over-worked negros was about double the amount ever obtained 
in our own colonies, even in the worst of times, from the labour 
of British slaves. 
’ Tis thus our travelling gentlemen, who dine 
With merchant planters, judge them by their wine ; 
And if they’re civil, corteous, and give feasts, 
They think their slaves are treated like their guests. 

And now, gentlemen, having made known some circumstances 
to you with respect to the evils of the system of slavery, the 
enormity of the guilt that attaches to the practice of it, to the 
traffic in its victims, and likewise the ignorance that prevails 
amongst our countrymen in America on this subject, and the 
apathy they feel in the cause of emancipation, I have only to ex- 
press the most ardent hope I entertain for the abolition of the . 
slave trade by the destruction of the markets for stolen men. 





WICKED LEGISLATION IN JAMAICA. 


The house of assembly has been legislating at a great rate; having 
enacted or revived above fifty laws in a session of eight weeks. What 
kind of laws they have been making is told but too painfully in the follow- 
ing extract from the Colonial Reformer :— 

We earnestly call on the friends of lawful liberty and just and equal 
laws in the mother country, to keep theireyes wide open to passing events 


in this island. Let them not be deceived by the apparent tranquillity 
which has, for the most part, marked the proceedings of the present session 
of the assembly. Let them not commit the egregious mistake of fancying 


that such tranquillity is the happy harbinger of a change of policy, or a re- 
formation in the principles of the members of that body. A calm and 
attentive perusal of the various acts which have passed and are in progress, 
will shew that there is not the slightest real improvement in the tone and 
temper of the House—that they are actuated by the same arbitrary, unjust, 
and selfish policy that has characterised their former conduct in reference 
to the rights and interests of the labouring population. 

It will be observed that their legislation has been of a two-fold cha- 
racter—partly penal, and partly protective. Penal as regards the labourer, 
and protective as regards themselves: for while they have most jealously 

vided against any possible infringement on their own interests, they 
ve yet failed to pass a single measure affording any manner of fair pro- 
tection to the rights of the labouring poor, and they have moreover passed a 
number of enactments most seriously restricting the constitutional liberties 
of the subject. We will not go into any minute details on this head to-day, 
but will just point out one or two prominent items. We have a law to re- 
strain vagrancy, yet without any vagrants to restrain. A law to prevent 
squatting, an offence which, on the confession of members themselves, has 
no sort of existence. A law in effect prohibiting the poor man from fishing 
either in running streams, in harbours or creeks, or even on the open sea, 
An act for the recovery of tenements, or, properly speaking, to tacilitate 
summary ejectments, and enactments for the speedy recovery of rents ; but 
no act to secure the rights of tenants, holding legal possession of houses 
and lands, and paying rent for the same. 

There are a number of other oppressive enactments, which we shall not 
now stop to particularize, but proceed to mention that which has not yet 

sed fet all its stages—to wit—The bill to organize an armed police! 

he very parties advocating the measure distinctly admit, that there exists 
not the slightest disposition to riot or disturbance of any description on the 
part of the labouring population. And what would our British readers 
suppose could be the assumed ground of necessity for this expensive 
measure? It is neither more nor less than this. To enable the authorities 
to carry into effect the various penal, restrictive, coercive, and highly 
oppressive laws, which these honourable persons have thought proper to 
enact, and which they clearly anticipate will provoke serious resistance ¢ 
And also to enable the planters to recover their rents at the point of the 
bayonet! Mr. Leslie, in his speech on Wednesday last, observed that he 
thought no measure was more required ; that “‘ without it he considered it 
would be impossible to carry the provisions of the Vagrant Law, or the Law io 
register fire arms, into effect!” and “that nore but armed men could ever 
succeed in quelling an exasrERATED body of men, also armed!” Mr. Hamil- 
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ton Brown warmly echoed these sentiments, arguing that without such a 
body it would be impossible to execute a warrant properly, or take in 


Once more we call on Ga biesidal Manian. tba on the alert-—the 
liberties of the people are in imminent ! 


‘Qn this very important subject we have beenfavoured with the 
following correspondence, which we cannot do better than lay 
before our readers without comment :— 

Extract of a private letter. 
Jamaica, December 23d ,1839. 

You know how earnestly I have maintained the necessity of some 
improvement in the mode or means of administering justice in the 

i courts. The subject has been taken up by the assembly, but, 
according to my notions, in a most extravagant and injudicious spirit. 
The measure is reputed to be the offspring of the chief justice; it, at 
all events, exhibits a very strong filial feeling, by commencing with a 
reduction of his labours anda considerable increase of his salary. i 
proposed by the bill introduced, to have a vice-chancellor, a place for the 
the house of assembly, Mr. Panton, at a salary of £3000 


speaker 
siatting~chief justice £3500 sterling—two legal assistant judges £2000 
sterling each, six or nine chairmen of quarter sessions and common 


pleas, at £1000 sterling each, to be legally educated—by which term, 
they have in the debates intimated they mean not merely barristers, 
but solicitors also; and I have reason for believing that Messrs. Dallas 
and March, about the poorest and most violent members of the house, 
and the warmest in their ' of this measure, have already assured 
themselves of the probability of their being rewarded for 
by receiving each one of these appointments. 
The i 


ir zeal, 


ion to confine new judgeships to men who have prac- 
tised five years at the Jamaica bar, will preclude the government from 
making any appointments to them of men in England, who may be admi- 
rably qualified, and will confine them in their selection to Messrs, 
Panton, Edwards, and Middleton, being the only barristers of five 
years experience in the island. If the bill passes in this form, the great 
advantage that would be derived by the infusion into colonial society of 
fresh men with untainted feelings, and the chances of greater impartiality 
by having individuals filling such high offices who had never come in 
contact with the pollution of slavery, is entirely lost. 

The great argument used by Mr. Dallas and others to induce the 
house to pass the bill, is, that the appointment of chairmen of quarter ses- 
sions, which is one portion of the bill, is the only means by which 
they can get rid of the stipendiary magistrates ; or, in other words, so 
great is their anxiety to have that body dispensed with, that they are 
willing to put the country to the expense of £30,000 sterling per 
annum (the amount the measure is calculated to cost,) to effect it. To 
an unprejudiced mind, such extreme and feverish anxiety must naturally 
induce a suspicion of the purity of the motives of those who are thus soli- 
citous, and would entail so great an expense upon the island for the 
removal of those gentlemen, and encourage the belief that the ends of 
justice would be best promoted by retaining them. 

— 
To the Editors of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
Jamaica, 5th Jan., 1840. 

Gentitemen,—After sitting two months, the assembly has adjourned 
until the 17th of March. They have displayed considerably less than their 
usual violence of language during the session but have not abated a whit 
of the jealous despotism which has ever distinguished their legislation as 
it x the negro. Nota single step has been taken for the protection 
and improvement of the labouring population, whilst several laws of the 
most stringent severity have been passed to restrain and coerce them, 
The tenements’ bill, and those to prevent combinations and to protect 
fisheries, and icularly that for the registration of fire-arms, contain 
clauses which will soon fill the now almost empty prisons in every part 
of the island. A tax of forty shillings is laid on every gun, pistol, and 
fire-arm of every a in the possession of any individual. Heavy 
par Roce sombee to the killing of a wila pigeon in the trackless 
and almost impenetrable woods of this island ; and it is made highly penal 
in the same way to take a fish in any of the numberless rivers and streams 
so abundant in the uncultivated and unoccupied parts of the country. A 
vagrant law of intolerable severity has been enacted, though there is not a 
vagrant in the island. But the house of assembly is, it seems, deter- 
mined to provide subjects for the operation of their bills. The tenements, 
combinations, registration of fire-arms, and certain clauses in the cruelty 
to animals, and even the petty debt bill, it is confidently relied on, will soon 
make vagrants enough in Jamaica, in anticipation of which, after a whole 
bas srry without such a force in unexampled tranquillity, they have 

ished an armed police for the apprehension of vagrants made by the 
above bills. And what is worse, the command of this force is given to 
the notorious special justice M‘Leod, as a reward for his faithful services 
i This is a great mistake of Sir Uharles Met- 


calf, and so is his late order to the justices di them to 
suspend their usual q - The colonial office will soon feel 
the want of this information. assembly have also vested new and 


3 bly 
ers iz the i u to retain by the removal 
ofthe stipendiary magistracy dis suaised ailhatior oo eth gon mabe 
ar | propose to substitute gproodenx | six barristers or attornies-at-law, 
with the understanding that they only be chosen from those on 
the island rolls. Mr. Merch, the member, who brought in the bill, is one 
Scoty cal sopailed een aes Aememtng dinaites tos tio eemee. 
unprincipled men are ing situations the 
a ee ee ne en enna Slee 
six years. Dr. Morales, the friend and associate of Dr. Whittaker, and 
Dr. Barnett, the unblushing libeller of that excellent man Sir Lionel 
Smith, are both candidates for office. I 
ness will give place to a tempest, if the 
allow the bills I have alluded to above. 
as the it i ulation are, 
into 


of planters. Yet this is the 
that the substitution of the lawyers is 


are determined that none but themselves or their friends shall hold the office 

good a man to do an acs of such injustice to the present megistrecy, and 

much too. wise to trust to the lste-slave owner, or to his partisans the 

sole power of adjudication between employer and labourer for years to 
elt | /  & Preenp. 


come in Jamaica. 
‘CAPTAIN STOCKENSTROM AND THE CAPE OF 
GOOD’ HOPE. 

Extract from the South African Advertiser (Cape of Hope 

Siok ene oo ent a 
We have before us a copy of Lord Normanby’s letter to Captain 
Stockenstrom, signifying to that gentleman his removal from the 
office of "cong mapunenngber ts na at ryt . And from it we 

eive e was utterly ignorant character 

of that office. mei i 
The office of Lieut.-Governor of the eastern province was 
created for the express purpose of regulating our relations with 
the native tribes beyond the colony. The internal affairs of the 





settlement did not require it. Some duties, but of a vy b- 
ordinate class, sonneced Wh te tate governmant’s of the 


province, were‘committed to the officer who held the appoint- 
ment. But this was incidental, and merely a matter of con- 
hy mor ge ak essential Figeosomags 3 was that of an aera consul, 
or head agent, to watch over the proceedings of the Caffres, to 
introduce a proper system of intercourse, and to maintain peace 
between them and the colony. And the qualifications were 
experience, a knowledge of their native character, and the pos- 
session of the confidence and of the Caffre chiefs and 
ple. All these qualifications Captain Stockenstrom 

in the highest d . And with his ion of these his 
popularity with a certain party én the colony, at the time of his 
arrival, was inconsistent and impossible. Yet, on the sole ground 
of his being unpopular with this party, and for no other reason, 
Lord Normanby confesses that he has removed him from that 
office! Because he was unpopular with a party whose principles 
and designs he was appointed expressly to resist and suppress, he 
is removed from all connexion with the government ! 

This was weakness, miserable weakness on the part of Lord 
Normanby. On the part of others whose visits to the colonial 
office preceded this fatal error there were designs of which, we 
trust, he was not fully aware. But as those designs will now be 
frustrated by his successor, we shall say no more of them at 
present. And lest our readers should think we have committed 
some mistake in the statement of the case just given, we subjoin 
the letter itself, without further comment. 


(Copy.) ‘ 
Downing Street, 31st August, 1839. 

Srr,—I have had under my consideration your letters, which you have 
addressed to me under date the 8th of June, 3rd of July, and 20th inst., 
on the subject of your return to the Cape of Good Hope, and I have now 
to acquaint you, that, under all circumstances of the case, I have felt it my 
duty to submit to the Queen that it is not expedient that you should re- 
sume the government of the Eastern district of thatcolony. It is right 
that I should at the same time state, that this decision proceeds from no 
distrust of your qualifications for the office which you have filled. Those 
qualifications have been fully and repeatedly acknowledged by her Majesty’s 
government. Still less do I desire to be understood as entertaining any 
opinion or surmise unfavourable to your personal or official character, in 
favour of which the most conclusive attestations have been given by the 
successive governors of the colony, and by my predecessor Lord Glenelg. 
You will retire from the public service in Pingo of the cordial appro- 
bation and esteem of the government under which you have acted, but I 
conceive that retirement to have been rendered inevitabie by the feelings of 
distrust and alienation towards you, which, as I learn from the governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope, have unhappily taken such deep root in the minds 
of a large proportion of the colonists, as to deprive your services in that 
quarter, of the value which would otherwise belong to them, and as even 
to convert exertions in themselves most meritorious, into sources of dis- 
content and disaffection to the goverment. 

In making this communication to you, I think it necessary to connect 
it with an assurance that I am disposed to entertain with the most favour- 
able consideration any proposal which you may feel yourself prompted to 
make to me, having for its object, either the public declaration of the un- 
diminished confidence which her Majesty’s government repose in you, or 
the providing for you any such indemnity as it may be in their power to 
offer for the pecuniary loss in which you may be involved, es the termina- 


tion of your connection with the government of the Cape of Good Hope. 
I have the honor to be, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant 
(Signed) ORMANBYe 
Captain SrockEenstrom. 
* Extract of a letter from Caffre Frontier, dated 18th November, 1839. 
With respect to this frontier at the moment, we are in such ¢ 
state of tranquillity as has not 


i > 
thus the Caffres have of milk, and, having a prospect of a har- 
vest, they do not hesitate to take freely of last year’s crops, which that 

: Caffres been from want of 


food. Notwi 

a change in the t system ; and if Capt. Stockenstrom does not come 
scat, 6 fear’ tuete Gitnged will te If any material alteration 
should take we cannot tell what may be the result ; and a war with 


place, ; , 
the col now old te Sheet meinans, Sor eetpenening Soar 
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If all'is true that we hear, there is no saying what the results may be. 
5 ot yet herd the echo of the report from the frontier ; watt 
in mil reson. tne, th what might have been an- 


The ostensible re ed, the clamour of the people 

st Stockenstrom, is altogether without sufficient facts to support it. 

It is s by some thet the whole has been a scheme to get Colonel 
‘Somerset to his old place, or tee to get him _ Stockenstrom’s 
place ; and appearances seem to lend countenance to the sus icion. It is 
‘said ‘that Colonel Hare, to retain his new situation, must give up the 
‘army, and this he has said he will not do. Colonel Smith is the next to 
«whom the situation must fall by right, and he has received an appointment 


in India; and failing Colonel Smith, the situation must devolve upon 
Colonel Somerset. Can you believe the condition imposed upon 
Colonel Hare, and spines of Colonel Smith at this time, to have 


| the 
deepens accident? I need say nomore on this subject. I still hope 
that Lord John Russell’s wisdom will correct the folly of Lord Normanby, 
and defeat the scheme, which must be traced to the war-office. We are 
‘in painful suspense ; but as the governor has not yet received any dispatch 
from the colonial-office on the subject, and as all that he has received 
“respecting it is from the war-office, we are not altogether without hope. 


ABOLITION IN FRANCE. 


We have already mentioned that Messrs. Scoble, Alexander, 
and Whitehorne, have undertaken a mission to the French capital, 
to hold conference with the abolitionists of that nation on the pre- 
sent state of the question among them. We publish below the 
sentiments with which they were charged by the Anti-slavery 
Committee on this subject, as expressed in a series of resolutions 
adopted by them unanimously, at a meeting held on the 21st of 
January last. 

That the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
‘have learnt with heartfelt satisfaction that a project for the abolition of 
slavery in the French colonies, is about to be introduced to the atteniion 
of the Chamber of Deputies, during its present session ; and that France 
may thus vindicate its claim to be regarded as the enemy of oppression, 
pe the friend of universal freedom; and as setting an honourable 
example to other nations holding any portion of its subjects in bondage. 

That the Committee regard the report prepared by M. A. de Tocque- 
ville, in the name of the commission appointed to examine the project of 
M. de Tracey relative to the slaves in the French colonies, as a masterly 
and eloquent exhibition and defence of great principles, not less consonant 
to humanity, justice, and religion, than to sound policy, and to national 
dignity and honour. 

That the Committee consider the right of all men, of whatever clime or 
colour, to liberty, as affirmed in the Report, to be inalienable and inde- 
feasible ; and the existence of slavery, in any form, however modified or 
sanctioned, as offering great, if not insuperable impediments to their social 
elevation and happiness, as well as to their progress in education, morals, 
and religion ; and as requiring a code of coercive laws to sustain it, and a 
rigorous discipline to enforce it, incompatible with every noble and gene- 
rous sentiment, and every righteous and holy purpose : they. therefore, con- 
ceive IMMEDIATE, not gradual abolition,—compLeEteE, not partial eman- 
cipation to be not only just but expedient, not only wise but necessary, to 
secure those great ends contemplated in the removal of so great an evil as 
the slavery of their fellow-men. 

That the Committee would, therefore, most respectfully and earnestly 
call the immediate attention of the French society for the abolition of 
poate Ls to those parts of the contemplated plan for the restoration of their 
unforfeited rights to two hundred and fifty thousand human beings, which 
recommend compensation to be given to their masters, and the sum ad- 

vanced to them as an indemnity by the government to be repaid by the 
negros during an apprenticeship of such duration as may be fixed by 
law :— 

First—Because they consider the enslavement of men as an enormous 
crime against human nature, and against God, and, therefore, to be univer- 
sally condemned and execrated, and not to be regarded as a thing to be 
bought and sold. - 

Secondly—Because, if such an indemnity could be justified by any 
peculiarity in the case, or by any process of reasoning, the long injured 
and oppressed slave should not, under any circumstances, be called upon 
to purchase, or be compelled to pay for his freedom and its attendant 
blessings. 

Thirdly—Because, if such an arrangement as that referred to were 
carried into effect, it would postpone the enjoyment of an admitted and 
most precious right tothe enslaved population, would be felt as a grievous 
wrong by them all,—would amount to a denial of ultimate liberty to 
many,—and would tend to alienate the loyal affections of the bondsmen 
from the government, as well as from their masters ; and be attended with 
other evils which such an unnatural system could not fail to engender. 

Fourthly—Because the experience they have had of the working of a 
similar scheme in the British West India colonies, enables them confi- 
dently to anticipate its injurious consequences to all parties directly con- 
nected with it, if not to predict its utter failure. ; 

‘For these reasons the Committee would venture emphatically to urge 
‘on their friends and fellow-labourers in the sacred cause of human freedom 
in France, the importance of avoiding the pernicious example set them by 

‘the government of Great Britain, in substituting a system of appren- 
for entire freedom ; and of securing to their own country, by a wise, 
‘and comprehensive lt ive act, the distinguished honvur of 
mpleti ph rpc , worthy alike of its lofty character, its 
st great nD. © 4 

- (Signed) ©» JOSEPH STURGE, Chairman. 
¥ RSM TietitE i Se Lose ‘ 
"Extract of a Letter from Paris, dated 18th January, 1840... 


“In @ sitting of the Chamber of Deputies of the 15th of Jannary, M. de 
seville, _who ‘presented the ‘report of last year, submitted to the 











a) of M. Guizot, and M. Chaperay, procureur general, but 
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the chamber by pte ee determined that the question should be 
resumed. The day of the discussion is not fixed. The | 
ministers are not op tous; but the king, has so much’ 

in the government, is anxious that the question should be adjourned. The 
Court Journal has put forth some articles to this effect. Wedo not expect 
that slavery will be directly op; in the chamber, but that the measure 
of an indefinite adjournment will be strenuously supported, We shall be 
very glad if we obtain a resolution stating that the minister will t 
a plan of emancipation to the chamber in 1841. We are certain that the 
argument for the adjournment will be the pretended ill success of your 
emancipation. 





Tue Crops in Jamaica.—We are enabled to supply the follow- 
ing information from a private letter. ‘‘ We know what the planters have 
said about the crops. The returns of last year were no criterion, they said, 
because the cane was planted during the apprenticeship under forced la- 
bour, and only gathered and manufactured under freedom; but this year 
must determine whether the free labourers would work, which they 
were quite sure they would not do. This second year is come, and 
has passed away ; the crops are gathered in, and the returns are made. 
Here follows the result, being a comparison of the sugar and coffee ex- 
sea for the two years endig respectively September 30, 1838, and 
eptember 30, 1839, as exhibited in the return printed for the House of 
Assembly. 

Hhds. _ Tres. Bris. equal altogether to Hhds. 

Sugar, 1838....49,018....8,975....3,197}..0....66+ Prrree ro 4) 

1839... .42,219... «5,962... ..1,58D occ cccccccees + 645,399 





Apparent deficiency in hogsheads, 8,466 
To what extent the practice has prevailed since last year of enlarging the size 
of the hogsheads, I cannot ascertain ; but that it does prevail, from motives 
of economy, there can be nodoubt. The hogshead is enlarged by a few 
staves, with a little additional workmanship, at a trifling expense, and the 
exporter saves by it in droggerage, drayage, wharfing, and shipping, which 
are charged by the hogshead without reference to weight, a considerable 
sum: besides this, the consignee, who once had power over the estate, 
and whose interest lay in the number of hogsheads shipped, has now lost 
much of his rule and dominion, and the consigner can study his own 
interest. Many of the hogsheads are now made to hold 20 to 22 cwt., 
instead of 17 to 18 cwt. Let us allow only five per cent.on the whole, for 
an increase of weight arising from this cause, and the real deficiency for 
Jamaica is only 5,175 hogsheads, or one part in ten, and this is the first 
dreaded year of unconditional freedom, when nobody would work! 
Tres. Bris. Casks Bags Total in cwts. 
Coffee, 1838....15,752....3,989....840}...-350...- «.. 117,318 
1839....10,510... «2,216. ..01,024....187 .ceeeeee 78,759 





38,554 
Real deficiency in cwts. 38,554, or about one-third. In order to ascertain 
the cause of this falling off, I inquired of a magistrate in the Kingston 
district (where the largest quantity of coffee is grown,) how he could 
account for it. He said he was sure there could have been no falling off 
in that district, the crops had been good, and the labourers had worked 
well to gather it in. On looking again to the returns, I found his opinion 
was correct, as Kingston has exported this year within a fraction of last 
year’s quantity, viz. :—tierces 6,165, barrels 1,844, casks 534, bags 185, 
this quantity about three-fifths of the growth this year of the whole 
island. The coffee crop is very uncertain, nothing perhaps more so, 
and the falling off may be readily accounted for, without imputing it, as the 
pro-slavery party will do, to the refusal of labourers to work. One member 
of the house of assembly tells me that one coffee estate, of which he is 
the attorney, produced last year only 9000 cwt.; he has known it to pro- 
duce 27,000 cwt. Another gentleman, a local magistrate, says that he 
has three coffee estates, on one of which last year he lost £300 currency, 
from the failure of crops ; but neither of them whispered one word against 


the labourers. There has been, however, on some coffee estates, a mis- _ 


understanding or rather collision about wages, and on some of these the 
coffee has been left, it has been said, to rot on the ground, the labourers 
having found better wages elsewhere. The exportation of mahogany and 
other woods has nearly doubled. In rum there is a great falling off. The 
importation of good salt provisions, butter, candles, and soap, together 
with hats, shoes, cottons, coats, and other articles of good clothing have 
increased greatly since freedom—according to the testimony of many of the 
merchants, full forty per cent., but I have not seen the returns of the last 
year to make the comparison. 

The prospects of the island, from the extensive breadth of cane plant- 
ing lately made, are acknowledged on all hands to be highly cheering. It 
is amusing to see how the members of the house of assembly wish to 
conceal the fact of a real prosperity. One member complains tkat the 
people are idle, and properties going to ruin ; another tells bim in reply, 
that he knows all the estates in the parish which the honorable gentle- 
man represents, and he is quite sure that no ruin is there to be found. 
The same member rejoins that he did not allude to his own parish, but to 
Westmoreland, or somewhere else : the member for Westmoreland, or the 
other parish; rises to say that he cannot deny the fact that there may be dis- 
tress in some parts of the island, but that they are doing well in his district. 





American Krpnaprers 1N Jamaica, Some months ago, an 
American vessel arrived at Lucea, in discharging the cargo, four black 
young men were sil and the treatment they received at the hands 
of the captain was so kind and generous, that they consented, as he said 
he was short of hands, to serve as seamen on the return of the vessel to 
America. As the vessel stopped for a short time at Montego Bay, one of 
the lads, who entertained asuspicion that all was not right, made his escape. 
The otber three were taken toa port in one of the Southern states, and 
were sold as slaves, they are now enduring the evils of slavery, and will 
no doubt long continue to endure them, unless the British government. 
demand their release from captivity, The names of these lads are Thomas 
. Samuel Campbell, and Robert Dawes.—Falmouth Post. 
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